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Have obferved, that the authors of former periodical publica- 

tions have commonly given fome account of their life and fitua- 
tion in the world. Hitherto, “‘ for certain good caufes and confi- 
** derations,”’ I have been very fparing in thefe particulars. Step- 
ping the other day into a box in the Playhoufe, I was very much 
entertained with overhearing part of a’converfation between two 
young ladies, I found they had been talking about the Lounger ; 
and at the time | chanced to come in, they were difputing whether 
the author was a married or an unmarried man. ‘ I don’t truft 
** much,” faid one of the young ladies, “ to his own hint in a late 
‘* paper; authors I know take liberties that way: but he certainly 
‘© muft be a bachelor; for had he been married, he would before 
“ now have told us fomething about his wife and children.”—* No,” 
fays the other, “‘ he has certainly a wife, and children too, I believe, 
“ otherwife he could not have defcribed domeftic fituations fo well 
“ as he does; he could not.”—Here fhe mentioned fome of my pa- 
pers in a ftyle which it would not be proper for me to repeat, The 


two ladies at ‘laft agreed to refer their difpute to an elderly lady, 


Mrs B. who fat by them. “ My dear,” faid Mrs B addrefling her- 
felf to the young lady next her, “if he is not married, he certainly 
**-ought to be.” 

Iam forry that for the prefent I muft leave this matter in the 
fame uncertainty in which Mrs B. has left it; poffibly at fome 
other time I.may clear up the point, and amufe my readers with 
fome other incidents in my life. 

Meanwhile it is to my prefent purpofe to obferve, that whether 
a married man or a bachelor, there is nothing in either of thefe 
fituations which can incapacitate me from carrying-on my prefent 
undertaking. In the courfe of my obfervations | have had occafion 
to remark, that there are Loungers in all fituations; fome with a 
wife and family at home, and others who, when they leave their 
houfe, may put the key in their pocket, all their friends and ac- 


«quaintance being without doors. 
Cc 
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I remember a {tory of two gentlemen who were very fond of the 
game of backgammon; and being both excellent players, and 
nearly a match for each other, feldom met but they fell to it with 
great keennefs, One evening they encountered at a coffeehoufe, 
and continued playing during the whole courfe of the night. The 
faunterers in the coffee-room, who were numerous when they firft 
began, had all dropped off. One man only continued to fit by 
them, and had his eye fixed the whole time with a fteady look on 
the backgammon table. A nice point in the game having occur- 
red, and the players being unable to fettle it, were likely to get 
into fome heat. It was agreed to refer the difpute to the gentleman 
looker-on. The appeal, therefore, being made to him, he told 
them he could not determine it, for he knew nothing at all about 
** What, fit here all night, and know nothing of the 





the game, 
“ game?” ——“* Yes; I havea wife at home.” 

Though from this ftory, and from a variety of obfervations of 
my own, I have no doubt that there are many Loungers among the 
married men, and though this may be accounted for from a variety 
of reafons; yet, fo far as I can difcover, the number of Loungers 
among the bachelors greatly exceeds thofe among the other clafs. 
Whoever walks the ftreets of this populous city, will fee a number 
of bachelor Loungers prowling where-ever he goes. 

At the very moment ‘in which | write this, I fee paffing by the 
window of the little parlour where | fit, Captain N. a Lounger of 
this denomination, Thirty years ago, 1 am told, the Captain was 
one of the gayeft and moft fafhionable men in town. He entered 
early into the army ; but an indolent difpofition, and a little par- 
liamentary intereft, which he had by accident acquired, induced 
him to give up all profpects of rifing in his profeffion, and content 
himfelf with the office of deputy-governor of a garrifon, with a to- 
lerable, though not large appointment. 

The Captain’s garrifon not requiring his refidence, he fixed his 
habitation in this city, where he has fince continued. He was then 
about thirty-five years of age, with a good appearance, good tem- 
per, good fpirits, attentive to his drefs, and circumfpe@ in his 
conduct. The Captain fung a good fong;.and, when occafion re- 
quired it, could {wallow .a fufficient quantity of liquor, He had 
{enfe enongh never to fay any thing that was foolifh, and under- 
ftanding enough to make himfelf pafs for having more underftand- 
ing than he had. He took care never to offend; and, while he was 
always pleafed with holding a fecond place in, any company he was 
in, he never created envy or difquiet by aiming at the firft, The 
Captain 
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Captain was no party-man, having made an obfervation, that there 
were as good dinners among the Whigs as among the Tories. 

With thefe qualifications, about thirty years ago Captain N. was 
a welcome gueft at every table in town. Hie filled up a place with 
a moft becoming propriety; and while he never diminifhed the 
pleafure of any company, he moft commonly added to its enjoy- 
ment. His mornings were fpent in paying vifits: and though he 
might now and then difturb the family ceconomy of a Mrs Careful, 
and interrupt her inftruétions to her daughters; yet there were fo 
many perfons as idle as himfelf, that he could eafily contrive fo to 
beftow his vifits as to have them received with a welcome face. 
Thefe vifits were fure to produce fome future dinners, and thefe 
future dinners ended in as many fuppers. 

Thirty years have made a great change in poor N.’s fituation, 
He is no longer the gay-looking faihionable man he was; his legs 
are fhrivelled; his face bears upon it the marks of bumpers; his 
voice is broken, and the whole man has the appearance of a fuper- 
annuated beau. 

The tables where he ufed to dine and to fup, are no lofiger open 
to receive him, Death has removed fome of his friends, change of 
refidence others ; in fome places his chair is occupied by younger 
men, and in others it is occupied by no body at all. Poor N. dares 
no longer offer his hand to condué a young lady through the crowd 
in an afflembly-room, left the lady fhould fhow a defire to be con- 
ducted by fome younger beau. He is no longer invited to dine 
with my Lady Rumpus, that he may attend her to the theatre, my 
Lady having befpoke fome other attendant; and he is no longer 
Croupier at Lord E.’s, his place there being filled up with Tom Toatt- 
well, | 

In this fituation, the’ Captain is frequently obliged to go home 
and dine: by himfelf on a cold chicken; or he is forced to fpend his 
evenings in the coffeehoufe, amidft the hubbub of waiters, and the 
hum of coffeehoufe politicians, over a bit of toafted cheefe and a 
can of punch, becaufe he is afraid of the folitarinefs and want of ftir 
in his own home, 

At a dancing-fchool ball, where I happened to be not Jong ago, 
I was ftruck with the folitary figure of Captain N. looking demure, 
and ftuck up ina corner. It attracted my attention the more from 
the circumftance of obferving, not far from him, my friend Mr H, 
This gentleman is a Lounger, like Mr N, and with fewer abilities 
to fupport the character. He poflefles, however, a good plain 
underftanding, which no body can defpife, and no body en- 
vies, 
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vies, and obtains the good will and regard of all his companions 
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and acquaintance by an honeft opennefS of difpofition, and a fo- 
cial warmth of heart. He married early in life a lady agreeable in 
her perfon, though not a beauty ; poffefled of good underftanding, 
though nota wit; and endowed with very amiable difpofitions, 
By her he has a family of very fine children, for the purpofe of 
whofe education he now lives in town, and only vifits his paternal 
eftate now and then to fuperintend its management, in which he 
is reckoned very fkilful. H— faunters like N—; but he has that 
eafy, good-humoured look, that refults from his being independent 
of the idlers around him; from whom, if he fhould tire of them, 
his houfe is open to receive him. His houfe is not {plendid, but 
he contrives to make it hofpitable ; and the happinefs of the family 
feene which his guefts now and then witnefs, give him a certain 
rank, a certain refpectability in life, which neither the abilities, nor 
the accommodating complaifance of N— could ever procure him, 
At that fame ball | mentioned, it would have done one’s heart good 
to have feen how Mr H.’s eyes gliftened, when he faw his eldeft 
daughter make a moft elegant appearance in a cotilion, and heard 
every one around the place where he and Mrs H. were feated, afk 
ing whofe pretty children thefe were. He led them out of the 
room himfelf, and was particularly careful that they fhould be pro- 
tected from the cold air in getting out. 1 went away at the fame 
time; and we left poor N— in his corner, with the fame grave 
face as ever, feemingly weary of being there, but afraid to go 
home. 

After all, N.’s fate is a hard one; for.on the whole he has many 
good qualities, which might have been put to very good account. 
What is worft, he is now fenfible of this himfelfi—I knew not 
whether to fmile or to cry, when, the other day, I heard him 
fay, he was now growing old: but one comfort he had, that die 
when he would, he would not leave a fore heart behind him on 
that account.—* | fhall flip out of the world,” faid he, “ with- 
** out being miffed,” 
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